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may perhaps without cavil be suggested that the study before 
us would have gained in value and accessibility, had the bulk 
not been unduly increased by lengthy analyses of those works 
of Hebbel which furnished virtually no material for this 
study, and of the many male characters which have no bear- 
ing upon the subject under discussion. In the Introduction, 
Kleist's heroines are rather summarily disposed of as on the 
same plane with Schiller's from the point of view of modern- 
ity. Kleist was — probably quite unconsciously — one of the 
first innovators in this direction. His Natalie and Marquise 
von 0. exhibit at least traces of that conscious assertion of 
the dignity of the individual which shows itself both in 
questioning the social order and in initiative action, and 
which marks the parting of the ways of the old conception 
of woman and the modern. Though it may seem a far cry from 
Natalie to Nora, yet Kleist must rank as one of the first of the 
moderns. "We look forward with anticipation to the author's 
promised study of the women of Kleist and of Ibsen, and 
suggest that illuminating sidelights might be obtained by com- 
parisons with those of Maeterlinck and of Strindberg. 

Henrietta Becker von Klenze. 



FRIEDRICH GUNDOLPH, SHAKESPEARE UND DER 
DEUTSCHE GEIST— George Bondi, Berlin, 1911. VIII 
+ 360 pp. 

During the last few years a movement has sprung up in 
Germany toward more vital literary criticism than was pos- 
sible when scholars aimed to make of this discipline a pure 
science. New insights into the nature of art have aroused 
and fostered new ideals of scholarship. For some time artists 
as well as critics and writers on aesthetics have laid emphasis 
upon the fact that 'something experienced' — an Erlebnis — is 
the great generative principle of art; and they have felt that 
the value of art lies in its ability to arouse such ' experiencing ' 
in those who react upon it, such ' experiencing ' being valuable 
indeed, because it liberates vital forces and thus gives that 
heightened sense of 'life-feeling' which is cherished as the 
summum bonum. This being the rationale of art and its 
effect upon others, one has come to feel that the office of the 
critic lies in determining and interpreting the artist 's concrete 
'experience', which found expression in the particular work 
of art, in the light of the larger 'experience' or manner of re- 
acting upon life and the material of living, which was dom- 
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inantly characteristic of him, and which underlies and suffuses 
all his separate art-productions. By disengaging and 
describing this 'experience' the critic produces in his reader 
a more vivid sense of it than would otherwise have been prob- 
able; and he thus aids that liberation of vital processes, with 
the consequent heightening of life-feeling, which is indeed 
one of the great functions of art. 

It is obvious that the chief process involved in the critic's 
task is that of Einfuehlung or sympathetic identification of 
himself with the artist and his work. The critic holds in abey- 
ance his personal subjectivity and aims at truthful objective 
analysis; yet he knows that purely objective criticism is as 
impossible as it is undesirable. For it has been recognized 
that an artist's work — being, as it were, a universe in itself, 
infinitely suggestive in the complexity of its component parts 
and characteristics — is capable of freeing widely differing sets 
of life-forces in different people and in different ages : only 
that being apprehended at any one time which is recognized 
because it aids the self-unfoldment of those who react upon 
the work of art. The critic's reaction having thus itself been 
an 'experience' — the nature. of which was determined by his 
personality and his needs as determined in their turn by the 
character and needs of his age and people — a certain amount 
of subjectivity in his work is unavoidable. The more com- 
pletely he is a typical, focalized embodiment of the chief forces 
and tendencies of his age, the greater and more vital will be 
his criticism. He will be an active power in promoting the 
cultural growth of his people. 

A study, through successive periods, of the critical reactions 
upon a single artist — if he is a great artist and if the 're- 
actors' upon his work are of typical importance and of dom- 
inating influence — undoubtedly furnishes an interesting and 
valuable contribution to the story of a country's cultural 
growth. The process which must underlie such historic criti- 
cism is again, and in a heightened degree, that of Einfueh- 
lung: Einfuehlung into all the possible phases of the artist's 
work, and likewise into the ' experiences ' of the various critics. 

Such a history of criticism has lately been given to the 
German world in Gundolph's Shakespeare und der deutsche 
Geist. Not only is the subject of the investigation — Shake- 
speare — one of the transcendent artists of the world, but, 
moreover, the critics whose reactions are analyzed are for the 
most part the great typical poets who have shaped German 
literature and German mental life. Having studied all earli- 
er reactions upon Shakespeare, Gundolph ends by giving his 
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own reaction — his own reaction as determined by the mental 
structure and the needs of the German people of today. 

Stimulated by Nietzsche 's vindication of the mere process of 
life, and influenced, also, by Bergson's dynamic interpreta- 
tion of its ceaseless flow, Gundolph feels that what the world 
and Germany in particular need today, is the "will and the 
power to endure reality ' ', that is, the power to endure concrete 
life in its sovereign brutality, with all its throes as well as 
joys. This reality, this teeming brutal reality, as well as the 
power to endure it, he finds in Shakespeare : Shakespeare 
seems to him the "humanly embodied creativeness of life it- 
self", the symbol of that tireless vital impulse which rejoices 
in its inexhaustible flow of concrete creations without any 
thought of ulterior purpose. 

Approaching the study of the influence exerted by Shake- 
speare in Germany with this view dominant in his conscious- 
ness, Gundolph says that Shakespeare is the most important 
and the most easily intelligible symbol of the process by which 
this creativeness was won for German poetry, and he inter- 
prets the story of Shakespeare's influence in Germany as the 
story of the reawakening and gradual development of the 
creative life-powers which seemed to have been lost during 
the ascendency of rationalism. He shows how the various 
followers and proclaimers of Shakespeare, themselves sym- 
bolic precipitates of forces active at their time, discovered and 
opened up province after province of mental life; each one 
finding in Shakespeare just that quality, just that soul- 
value, that ' experience ', which his own particular ' experience ' 
or manner of apprehending life needed and demanded. The 
nature of each of these influences or tributaries into the great 
stream of German mental life is carefully formulated. 

Gundolph shows first how Germany in the seventeenth 
century — during the age of disintegration which culminated 
in the Thirty Years' War — received from the English come- 
dians a Shakespeare shorn of his great qualities: the mere 
crude material of a number of plays transformed into melo- 
drama, horse-play, and blood-and-thunder. After a consider- 
ation of Gottsched horrified, who could see in Shakespeare 
only absolute lawlessness, Gundolph says that Lessing, hav- 
ing recognized in Shakespeare's plays the same tragic power 
or quality which he had found in the Greeks, admired and 
proclaimed in him the supreme "intelligence" the possession 
of which, he says, makes it possible for the genius of every race 
and of every age to recognize essential laws, in this case, 
the fundamental, eternal laws of tragedy and the tragic. Next 
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Gundolph shows how, on the other hand, Gerstenberg, Wie- 
land — who translated Shakespeare — , Herder, young Goethe, 
and the poets of the Storm and Stress period, discovered, step 
by step, Shakespeare's sensuousness, his magical atmosphere, 
and above all his vigorous frank language and inexhaustibly 
fertile creative power; and he shows how coming to him 
hungry for mere life, and knowing him chiefly through Wie- 
land's prose translation, they extolled in him the same chaotic 
formlessness which they saw, or joyously thought they saw, 
in unsubdued triumphant nature. Young Goethe is seen to 
have found in Shakespeare's plots illustrations of the fateful 
conflict between the will of the individual and the will of 
society; and to have learned to appreciate through him the 
tragic dualism inherent in the very nature of passion. The 
later Goethe, however, after the Romanticists' glorification of 
the fleeting manifoldness and fluidity which they found in 
Shakespeare, discovered and exalted in him, more and more, 
his plastic power, form, and control. Schiller, the preacher of 
moral idealism, in his turn exalted Shakespeare because his 
world seemed to be pervaded by transcendent moral law and 
justice, thus reflecting perfectly the divine world-order. Schill- 
er's interpretation Gundolph regrets, and calls attention to its 
harmful influence on later critics and dramatists. 

Novalis, Tieck, Friedrich Schlegel, Wilhelm Schlegel, all 
interpreted Shakespeare, who, after having at different stages 
in the past been proclaimed inexhaustible creator, profound 
analyst of character, portrayer of passion, painter of nature, 
and moral teacher, was now exalted as consummate artist by 
these prophets who believed that conscious and intelligent 
artistic creation — inasmuch as it is the analogiie of that divine 
artistic activity which creates the universe — is the sovereign 
activity of human life. These romantic critics show the har- 
monious synthesis of the rationalistic and the emotionalistic 
interpretations of Shakespeare; and August Wilhelm Schle- 
gel's translation thus represents a climax in the history of 
Shakespeare's influence in Germany. 

But Gundolph feels that the work of interpretation has not 
yet been completed. He says that Wilhelm Schlegel was, after 
all, still under the influence of Goethe and the idealistic phil- 
osophy of his time; that he therefore saw in Shakespeare's 
characters the typical element, the universal embodied in the 
individual; that he read into him the ideals of the good and 
true and beautiful ; that he rounded outlines and softened 
harsh movements; and that he appreciated neither Shake- 
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speare's frank supermoral realism nor his robust acceptance 
of mere elemental life in its brutal actuality. 

To Gundolph himself, permeated as he is by the new life- 
feeling of which Nietzsche is the great exponent, Shakespeare 
seems a symbol of the superconscious, supermoral vital im- 
pulse which wills life unwearyingly ; and Shakespeare's work 
seems the symbol of sovereign concrete reality "beyond good 
and evil. ' ' Therefore, finding in him the power to endure and 
to present the depths and heights of reality, its brutality, its 
concrete ' individualness ', he thinks that the time is now ripe 
for a new interpretation of Shakespeare, and for a new trans- 
lation. This translation he himself is making. 

Thus the story of Shakespeare's influence in Germany is 
seen to form an important chapter in the story of the de- 
velopment, of German mental life, and in the history of 
German civilization. At the same time it has typical value. 
A similar investigation of Shakespeare 's influence in England 
would be both interesting and valuable. In many ways the 
judgments in this book, and the whole argument, are strongly 
colored by Gundolph \s Nietzschean outlook upon life; yet 
though one may sometimes disagree, as e. g. in the case of 
his onesided and petty criticism of Schiller, one is always stim- 
ulated; moreover, the treatise contains many excellent, and 
suggestive appreciations of Shakespeare 's work ; thus the book 
is one which should in every way command the interest of 
the English-speaking public. It is a masterpiece of historic 
criticism, competent, vital, original. 

Louise Mallinkrodt Kueffner. 

Vassar College. 



NEUE PAUSTLITERATUR. 

Die deutsche Faustforschung der letzten Jahre hat sich, 
soweit sie mir fruchtbar und fordernd erscheint, vorziiglich 
mit dem Problem der Entstehung der Dichtung beschaftigt. 
Sie hat, um nachschaffend das Geheimnis zu ergriinden, 
tiefer als bisher geschehen war, in die Werkstatt des Diehters 
einzudringen versucht und hier in der wunderbaren Ver- 
schlingung der magisch-theosophischen Mystik mit Herders 
garender Geisteswelt die beiden Grundmachte erkannt, die 
den dichterischen Schopfungsprocess heimlich bestimmten. 
Der Untersuchung dieser beiden Grundmachte sind denn auch 
die Schriften gewidmet, die hier besprochen werden sollen. 
Da ieh glaube in meinem Faustcommentar (New York, Henry 



